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II. — Von dem Rechtszustande unter der Ureinwohnern Bra- 
siliens. Eine Abhandlung Von Dr. C. F. Ph. Von Martius. 
Miinchen, 1832. 4to. 

(On the State of Civil and Natural Rights among the Aboriginal 
Inhabitants of Brazil. An Essay, by Dr. C. F. Ph. Von Martius.) 
Communicated by the Rev. G. C. Renouard, B.D. Foreign 
Sec. R. G. S. 

Dr. Von Martius, whose merits as a naturalist and a scientific 
traveller have been long acknowledged, has undertaken in this 
Essay to ascertain the notions respecting civil and natural rights 
prevalent among the original natives of that part of South America 
which he visited ; and, by comparing his own observations with the 
earliest accounts of the American nations, to determine what 
degree of civilization they had attained, how far they can be traced 
to one common stock, and what has been the cause of the almost 
endless variety of tribes speaking different languages, into which 
they are now divided. Whence, in short, it arises that, with 
an almost universal agreement in manners, habits, and occupations, 
in mental and personal qualities, the native Americans should be 
divided into such a vast number of separate nations, having no 
community of speech, and living, for the most part, in a state of 
hostility with each other. 

' The indigenous race of the New World,' he observes, (p. 1,) 
' is distinguished from all the other nations of the earth externally 
by peculiarities of make, but still more, internally, by their state of 
mind and intellect. The aboriginal American is at once -in 
the incapacity of infancy and unpliancy of old age : he unites 
the opposite poles of intellectual life. This strange and in- 
explicable condition has hitherto frustrated almost every attempt 
to reconcile him completely with the European to whom he gives 
way, so as to make him a cheerful and happy member of the com- 
munity ; and it is this, his double nature, which presents the greatest 
difficulty to science when she endeavours to investigate his-origin, 
and those earlier epochs of his history in which he has, for thou- 
sands of years, moved, indeed, but made no improvement in 
his condition. But this is far removed from that natural state of 
child-like serenity which marked, (as an inward voice declares to 
us, and as the most ancient written documents affirm,) the first and 
purest period of the history of mankind. The men of the red 
race, on the contrary, it must be confessed, do not appear to feel 
the blessing of a Divine descent, but to have been led by merely 
animal instinct and tardy steps through a dark Past to their actual 
cheerless Present. Much, therefore, seems to indicate that the 
native Americans are not in the first stage of that simple, we might 
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say, physical (naturhistorischeu) development, — that they are in 
a secondary regenerated state.' 

With these views the author proceeds to the consideration of all 
those rights and mutual relations without which society, in its 
least complicated form, cannot exist, ascertaining, with regard to 
each, how far they are recognized by the natives of America in 
general, and by those of Brazil in particular ; and prefacing the 
whole by ' a glance at the social condition of the wild inhabitants 
of that country ; since an admission of rights, and relations depen- 
dant on those rights (ein Recht und rechtliche Verh'altnisse), pre- 
suppose a history and a peculiar state of society which has arisen 
from it.' 

' We behold in Brazil,' he observes, (p. 3,) ' a thinly-scattered 
population of aboriginal natives who agree in bodily make, tem- 
perament, disposition, manners, customs, and mode of living ; but 
their languages present a truly astonishing discordance. We often 
meet with one used only by a few individuals connected with each 
other by relationship, who are thus completely isolated, and can 
hold no communication with any of their other countrymen far 
and near. Out of the twenty Indians employed as rowers in the 
boat in which we navigated the streams of the interior, there were 
often not more than three or four who understood any common 
language ; and we had, before our eyes, the melancholy spectacle 
of individuals labouring jointly, though entirely isolated with 
respect to everything which contributes to the satisfaction of the 
first wants of life. In gloomy sileuce did these Indians ply the 
oar together, and join in managing the boat, or in taking their 
frugal meals ; — but no common voice or common interest cheered 
them as they sat beside each other during a journey of several 
hundred miles, which their various fortunes had called them to 
perform together.' 

To ascertain the number, affinities, and relative position of 
these tribes is a task of no ordinary difficulty, which, for various 
reasons, has never been completely executed. Only three distinct 
nations, (one of which, the Tupis, was subdivided into nine tribes,) 
are mentioned in the earliest Portuguese authorities. De Laet, 
about half a century later, enumerates seventy-six hordes or clans ; 
Hervas, one hundred and fifty years after him, says that at 
least one hundred and fifty different languages and dialects are 
spoken in Brazil ; and Dr. Von Martius's own inquiries have 
furnished more than two hundred and fifty different names of 
nations, hordes, or tribes at present found in that country. But 
it is by no means certain that all these names belong to nations or 
tribes essentially distinct ; and the real amount of the indigenous 
population cannot be inferred from them, as some belong to very 
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small clans, or even single families. ' To guide the inquirer through 
the intricacies of this labyrinth, there is not a vestige of history to 
afford any clue. Not a ray of tradition, not a war-song nor a 
funeral lay can be found to clear away the dark night in which the 
earlier ages of America are involved !' All that can now be 
affirmed with any certainty, is that the Tupis, whom the Portuguese 
found almost everywhere settled on the coast, were a numerous 
and powerful people, split into many tribes, often at war with 
each other, but agreeing as to their habits in all essential points, 
and speaking dialects of the same language. They probably 
migrated in various parties from the countries on the banks of the 
Paragua'i and La Plata to the North and North-East, as far as the 
river of Amazons and the ocean. They were not, however, the 
only nation occupying that vast territory; but, from the very 
extensive currency of their language, must be considered as the 
dominant race. This is proved by many names of places through- 
out Brazil, which are significant words in the Tupi tongue ; and 
this people is to Brazil, what the Caraibs were to the north-eastern 
part of South America, — those who spoke the Kichwa (Quichua) 
language to Lower, and those who used the Ai'mard to Upper, 
Peru. The Opiac&s and Cahahivas, between the principal 
branches of the river Tapajoz, far in the interior of Brazil, are now 
the only remains of this widely-extended people who still retain 
their independence. But as no Europeans have ever visited those 
remote tribes, our information respecting their notions of civil 
and natural rights must be derived from the earliest writers ; or 
from inferences suggested by the habits of other tribes living in a 
state of independence, though their affinity to the Tupis has either 
never been investigated, or is at best very doubtful. 

The most powerful tribes now extant are found in the southern 
and central parts of the country. The Guaicurus in Paragua'i, 
amounting to 12,000; the Cajap6s and Cherentes in Goyaz, 
8,000 each; theMauhe's, 16,000; and Mundrucfis, 18,000, on the 
Tapajdz. ' To the north of the river of Amazons there is an 
extraordinary number of small hordes and tribes, bearing the most 
dissimilarappellations, as if the original population, displaced by still 
more frequent emigrations, wars, and other unknown catastrophes, 
had here been broken up and split into feebler aggregations. 
These hordes are found consisting of only one or at most a 
few families, entirely cut off from all communication with their 
neighbours ; cautiously concealed in the gloom of their primeval 
forests, from which they never issue except when terrified by 
some external cause ; and speaking a highly impoverished and 
crippled language, — the afflicting image of that hapless state in 
which man, oppressed with the curse of his existence, as if striving 
to fly from himself, shuns the approach of his brother.' 

o 
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After these preliminary remarks, the author observes that many 
of the more populous tribes are subdivided into hordes and 
families, and that such subdivisions have a character of con- 
sanguinity or citizenship. Their names are often patronymics, their 
features and complexion indicate a similarity of origin, and they are 
less frequently at war with each other. Members of the same tribe 
are usually distinguished by a similarity of ornaments, or the same 
mode of tattooing, handed down from father to son, with a supersti- 
tious veneration for the customs of their forefathers which is universal 
among the American Indians. This family -feeling is indeed the 
foundation of all the engagements, in which they act in concert,— 
animates them to hunting excursions, in the fruits of which all 
participate, — and arms them against the common enemy. This 
appears to be the bond which originally cemented together the 
most powerful tribes, and enabled them, in the course of time, to 
obtain a supremacy over their less united neighbours. But these 
ties, as well as those of commercial intercourse, have only a very 
slight hold on the nation as a community. Their continuance and 
force depend upon the ability and perseverance of the chief by 
whom the tribe is governed, just as his own power and influence 
depend upon his personal superiority in strength and enterprise to 
the rest of his countrymen. Among the Brazilians bodily strength, 
activity, courage, cleverness, and especially an elevation of mind, 
Very rare among the Indians, which makes a man ambitious to think 
for others, to lead and command them, — these are the qualities 
which place a chief at the head of his tribe. The dullness and 
indolence of the greater number render it easy for any one who 
has talent and activity to assume the command on the death of his 
predecessor, without the advantages of relationship ; and his autho- 
rity is maintained rather in virtue of his undisputed superiority in the 
qualities requisite for a chief, than by any formal investiture and 
appointment on the part of his countrymen. 

Having thus shown that the ties of kindred, and a tacit 
acknowledgment of superior powers, mental and bodily, are 
the principal sources of authority and influence among the nations 
of Brazil, the author proceeds to inquire into the consequences of 
the authority thus obtained ; and considers, in succession, the 
power, insignia, and occupations of the chief, the popular as- 
semblies by which he is assisted or checked, the total absence of 
tribute and hereditary privileges, the state of castes, slavery, and 
some singular customs among the Indians, comparing, as he 
goes along, the usages of the Brazilians with those of the other 
aboriginal Americans. The general result of these observations is, 
that the chief has more uncontrolled power in time of war than in 
peace, — that in confederacies, the common chief, among a numbei; 
is sometimes chosen by the issue of a trial of strength,— that slaves 
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are almost invariably prisoners of war, and usually well treated 
though considered as a degraded race, — that slavery, as a punish- 
ment for crimes, is unknown, — and that something like a caste is 
found in some tribes, as, among the Guaicurus, there are men 
dressed like women, engaged in female occupations, and called 
by the populace Cudinas, i. e. eunuchs. 

Like the natives of some parts of Africa, the American Indians 
have no systematic form of religion, nor any priesthood. Their 
Pajes, the most distinguished personages in each clan next to the 
chief, are supposed to possess more than human power and 
knowledge ; but they are merely conjurors and doctors who deal in 
spells and charms, without practising any thing like a form of reli- 
gious worship. Their skill in interpreting dreams and omens, as 
well as their supposed preternatural gifts, gives them a high degree 
of political importance; and no public measure is undertaken 
without their concurrence. They are not less consulted concern- 
ing private affairs, and they thus become acquainted with all the 
secrets of the community. Prepared from their infancy for 
these important functions, and tried by a long noviciate of so- 
litude, abstinence, and penance, they are at length admitted, with 
certain ceremonies, as duly qualified members, into this Sacred 
Order. These soothsayers pretend to have a secret intercourse with 
some superior agents, — have also sorceresses acting under their 
direction, and sometimes profess to be guided by a chief of their 
own Order, whose sanctity and spiritual perfection enable him to 
live in the most inaccessible retreats in the mountains, far from 
men, without food, and in an uninterrupted intercourse with 
higher beings. But all who are suspected of exercising super- 
human arts for the purpose of injuring others, are objects of 
the bitterest scorn and hatred ; and the Pajes themselves often 
turn this abhorrence of witchcraft to their own ends, by charging 
it upon their rivals; — as, when a disease proves too obstinate to 
yield to one of these doctors' incantations, he hints that his 
patient is bewitched by the spells of some other, and the supposed 
malefactor is almost sure of being dispatched by the friends of 
the sick man, or by order of the Chief. 

Property, whether public or private, moveable or immoveable, 
its acquisition, preservation, and use, are the next subjects brought 
under the reader's notice. No tribes but the wandering house- 
less Muras (pp. 13, 33), the gypsies of Brazil, are entirely igno- 
rant of agriculture. Each has its proper hunting-grounds marked 
by well-known boundaries ; and, wherever settled for a time, 
each tribe or family has its own plantation, which is cultivated by 
the women for the use of the community. Huts and utensils are 
considered as private property ; but even with regard to them 
certain ideas of common possession prevail. The same hut 
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is often occupied by more families than one ; and many utensils 
are the joint property of all the occupants. Scarcely any thing 
is considered strictly as the property of an individual except 
his arms, accoutrements, pipe, and hammock. Theft and robbery 
are almost unknown ; and the death of a parent leaves to his 
family, as during his life-time, the usufruct of all that he had. 
Accumulation of property, or any thing beyond a supply for 
present wants, seems rarely, if ever, to be thought of by this 
simple people. Objects of peculiar utility, or ornaments of 
extraordinary beauty, are the only thing which tempt a Bra- 
zilian to steal ; and when detected, he is punished by restitu- 
tion, stripes, and wounds, the Chief himself often acting as 
executioner. 

Ornaments, especially trophies of skill or prowess, are the posses- 
sions most highly prized ; and no offer, however tempting, could 
induce a Mirania (Miranha) to part with a necklace of very large 
ounce's teeth, a memorial of his boldness in the chace (p. 40.) 
But such valuables are sometimes given as pledges for the per- 
formance of a promise ; and his rosary of human teeth, the skull 
of his enemy, or the stone stuck by way of ornament in his lip, 
are occasionally left as a security by the Brazilian chief when he 
wishes to convince his ally that he means to fulfil his engagements. 
The trade of the Indians is, of course, merely a barter; but 
those who have most intercourse with Europeans form a store 
of goods for that purpose. The Mauhe carves bows of red wood, 
and prepares the Guarana paste, of which utensils are made ; the 
Mundrucu makes ornaments of party-coloured feathers ; the Mi- 
rania women weave hammocks of palm-fibres, which are carried for 
sale as far as Surinam and Essequebo ; and most of the tribes deal 
in flour and rear poultry. Beans of various kinds often serve, like 
kauries in India and Africa, as a medium of exchange. Loans and 
deposits are the only kind of securities of which they have any 
notion : provisions are sometimes, though seldom, borrowed ; and 
pledges, as before observed, are occasionally given. When about 
to trade they mutually lay down their arms ; and on concluding 
the bargain, each party seizes them again, in measured time, with 
a wild but serious expression of countenance, as if to imply a 
readiness to enforce completion, if necessary, by dint of arms. 
This is not the only symbolical act usual among the Indians; 
and when they wish to give the force of an oath to an affirmation, 
they put their hand into their hair, or hold it over their head. 
Though they carefully pluck the hair out of their beards and 
from every other part of the body,that of the head is an object 
of great respect and attention ; baldness, which is very un- 
common, is considered disgraceful. Kissing and shaking hands 
are unknown among them ; but they rub their foreheads together 
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as a sign of friendship and hospitality, and clap their hands with 
outspread fingers, in token of satisfaction on finishing any busi- 
ness. The master of the hut always receives a stranger lying 
in his hammock ; a sign is made to him to partake of the common 
meal ; and when the father of the family offers the cigar out 
of his mouth, the guest may rest assured that the rights of hospi- 
tality will be neither withheld nor violated. A spear stuck into the 
ground at the boundaries, and a notched tally, are emblems of 
war ; a present of finely carved bows and arrows are indications of 
peace. Many and rare are the ceremonies by which the youths 
are publicly received as men by the rest of the tribe ; they 
appear to be symbolical of courage, fearlessness, endurance of 
pain, and abhorrence of enemies. Among the Passes the chief 
marks his son's fitness to bear arms, by making a long wound on 
his breast with a sharp tooth, or the beak of a bird. 

Though they go alone to the chase, the game taken is con- 
sidered as family -property, and is therefore buried, that the 
wife and children may go to the forest, dig it up, and bring 
it home. When more than one go out together, the game is the 
property of him who brings it down. No man can use the wea- 
pons of another, especially the air-gun or blow-pipe, whicli 
is supposed to be spoiled by the touch of a stranger. Their hunt- 
ing-parties are formed for the purpose of attacking dangerous 
beasts of prey or monkeys, which they kill in great numbers, 
skin, embowel, and dry over the fire, as an article of food. The 
limits of their hunting-grounds are strictly observed, though 
nothing like an exclusive right of hunting in particular districts is 
claimed or possessed by their chiefs. 

Marriage, among these Indians, is not accompanied by any 
religious or civil rites. The woman, chosen by a man for his 
wife, is demanded and purchased from her parents, either by gifts 
or labour, and delivered over to her husband without being 
consulted as to her own inclinations, becoming forthwith his 
slave and drudge. Monogamy is most common, though po- 
lygamy is not prohibited ; and the chiefs have often several 
wives. The one first taken has usually a superiority in domestic 
concerns over the rest; but the husband generally exercises no 
very gentle authority over his wives, and keeps them completely 
in subjection. They often marry into families of weaker tribes in 
order to entice their wives' relations to settle near them, and thus 
increase the number of their fighting men. Among the Guai'curus, 
as was the oase with the Carai'bs, the women speak a different lan- 
guage from the men. Perhaps this originated in their having 
settled in a conquered country, of which the women only were 
allowed to live. Wives obtained by rape are. not uncommon ; and 
some tribes habitually steal their neighbours' daughters. Among 
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the Chavantes rival suitors decide the question by a trial of strength, 
and the best porter, runner, or thrower, carries off the prize. 
As a stoical indifference to pain and pleasure is the great criterion 
of manly excellence among these as well as the North American 
Indians, it is the custom among some tribes for the bridegroom to 
abstain from meeting the bride for a greater or smaller length of 
time after marriage ; and in three at least, the Paje, like the 
feudal lord of former times in some parts of England, enjoys the 
jus prima noctis. An evening visit to the intended bride's abode, 
and a present of bananas, are the usual preliminaries ; a kind whiff 
or two of the suitor's cigar, taken by his future father-in-law, is the 
token of acceptance ; necklaces and ear-rings of shells, beads, or 
seeds, anotto and genipapo for red and black paint, with some gay 
feathers and trinkets for the lady's dress, are the bridal gifts 
destined to secure her affection ; and a mighty drinking-bout, in 
which all the relations take part, closes the marriage festival. 

The limits within which marriages are allowed vary greatly ; 
but union with a sister, or a brother's daughter, is almost univer- 
sally held to be infamous. In small, isolated hordes, however, such 
practices are not uncommon ; but the ancient Tupinambases 
(ancestors of the Tupis) allowed nothing of the kind openly ; and 
the Yameos, on the river of Amazons, will not suffer an inter- 
marriage between members of the same community, as being 
friends in blood, though no real affinity between them can be 
proved. In almost all the Brazilian tribes, the next brother, or 
nearest relation, must, on the death of a married man, take 
his widow to wife, and her brother his daughter ; these marriages 
being compulsory, and in direct contradiction to the prohibitions 
mentioned above. The wife is, as commonly among savages, 
entirely at the disposal of her husband ; her person is offered to 
strangers ; she is sometimes lent to another, and liable to be dis- 
missed at her husband's pleasure. Adultery is considered as a 
crime only on the woman's side, and often punished by the injured 
husband with death. Some tribes are more severe than others in 
these cases ; but the husband himself seems to be sole arbiter in 
all, unless the family of the wife interfere, and are strong enough 
to prevent him from taking vengeance. A community of wives 
or husbands is unknown among the Brazilians ; but infanticide is 
extremely common. The Guaicuru women never rear any chil- 
dren before their thirtieth year. The Guanas, on the Paraguay, 
bury their female children alive, and even the mothers expose (not 
unfrequently) their new-born infants. On the father's side scarcely 
any thing like parental affection is known : till of age the child is 
entirely at the father's disposal ; and then, in his fourteenth, or 
fifteenth year, he undergoes the trial of strength already mentioned, 
is declared by the whole community to have come to man's estate. 
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receives a new name, and becomes entirely his own master. The 
girls are subject to their father till they marry. Education, pro- 
perly speaking, is unknown : the father tolerates the children, the 
mother makes use of them ; but the Brazilians seldom if ever 
sell their offspring, except to their white neighbours. Respect 
and obedience on the part of children towards their parents, are 
equally unknown. The widows sometimes dig up and cleanse the 
bones of their deceased husbands, or preserve part or the whole of 
their bodies ; but these cases are not common. Infants, especi- 
ally orphans, are often neglected entirely, and left to die of want; 
and many tribes put the aged and infirm to death, in order to 
release them from life, which is now a burden. Among the 
ancient Tupis, when the Paje despaired of a sick man's recovery, 
he was, by his advice, put to death and devoured. 

The law of retaliation is firmly established among the native 
Brazilians ; and, as elsewhere, is a constant source of private feuds 
and public warfare. Prisoners of war, being in such cases consi- 
dered as objects of vengeance, are usually massacred in cold blood, 
with the most cruel aud lingering tortures ; but, by some tribes, 
they are previously fattened, for the purpose of affording a more 
delicious meal. When blood is shed, either designedly or acci- 
dentally, by one of the same tribe, the Chief can insist upon the 
acceptance of a compensation by the family of the deceased, espe- 
cially if he had no near relations. Smaller offences and quarrels, 
such as arise continually in drinking-bouts, are commonly "settled 
by a boxing match ; and the victor is, of course, considered as being 
in the right. 



Such is the general result of Dr. Von Martius's researches: 
at so low a point in the scale of intellect must the aboriginal 
Brazilians be placed; and this, with few exceptions, is, in his 
opinion, the case throughout America. ' While, in other parts 
of the world,' he observes (p. 78), ' we see various degrees of 
intellectual development and retardation simultaneously and proxi- 
mately occurring, the ever-varying consequences of the chang- 
ing course of events, — the whole aboriginal population of America, 
on the contrary, exhibits one monotonous poverty of intellect and 
mental torpor ; as if neither internal emotions, nor the impression 
of external objects, had been able to rouse and release them from 
their moral inflexibility. This,' he adds, ' is the more astonishing 
as it appears to extend from pole to pole, and applies to the inha- 
bitants of the tropics as well as to the natives of the frozen zones. 
Yet,' he continues (p. 79), ' this rude and melancholy condition 
is, beyond a doubt, not the first in which the American was 
placed ; it is a degenerate and debased state. Far beyond it, and 
separated by the obscurity of ages, lies a nobler Past, which he 
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once enjoyed, but which can now be only inferred from a few 
relics. Colossal works of architecture, comparable in extent to 
the monuments of ancient Egypt, as those of Tiahuanacu on the 
lake Titicaca, which the Peruvians, as far back as the time of the 
Spanish conquest, beheld with wonder as the remains of a much 
more ancient people, raised, according to tradition, as if by 
magic, in a single night, — and similar creations, scattered in 
enigmatic fragments, here and there, over both the Americas, — 
bear witness that their inhabitants had, in remote ages, developed 
a moral power and mental cultivation which have now entirely 
vanished. A mere semblance of them — an attempt to bring 
back a period which had long past by, seems perceptible in the 
kingdom and institutions of the Incas. In Brazil no such trace 
of an earlier civilization has yet been discovered, and if it ever 
existed here, it must have been in a very remotely distant period ; 
yet still, even the condition of the Brazilians, as of every 
other American people, furnishes proofs that the inhabitants 
of this New Continent, as it is called, are by no means a modern 
race, even supposing we could assume our Christian chronology 
as a measure for the age and historical development of their 
country. This irrefragable evidence is furnished by nature herself 
in the domestic animals and esculent plants by which the aboriginal 
American is surrounded, and which trace an essential feature in 
the history of his mental culture. The present state of these pro- 
ductions of nature is a documentary proof that, in America, she has 
been already, for many thousands of years, influenced by the improv- 
ing and transforming hand of man.' * The dumb dog, the guinea- 
pig, the turkey, jacami, hoccos, as domestic animals ; the llama 
(lyama) as a beast of burden; the guanacos and vicunnas (vicu- 
nias), caught to be shorn, are all so many evidences of this pristine 
civilization of America. How ancient the domesticity of these 
animals was, appears especially from the circumstance that the 
lyamas were honoured as sacred animals by many of the Peru- 
vians: and wherever we find elsewhere a similar worship of 
beasts, it goes back to a mythological period at the very dawn of 
history. The people of Huanca worshipped the dog ; others 
adored mai'z. The cultivation of that plant is extremely an- 
cient among the Peruvians ; and it, the banana, cotton, medi- 
cinal bark-tree, and cassada-root, are no more to be found wild in 
America than the different kinds of grain in Europe. The only 
palm (Gulielma speciosa) cultivated by the Indians has lost 
by culture its large stony kernel, which is often reduced to 
fibres, or entirely obliterated. The banana, in like manner, 
the introduction of which into America cannot be historically 
demonstrated, is always found without seeds. But it is known, 
by Actual experiment, how long a time is necessary for the pur- 
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pose of communicating to plants such an impression of the trans- 
forming power of human influence. In America, certainly, the 
native plants useful to man have been tributary to him for innume- 
rable ages. In reference to this, only two cases can be imagined. 
Either those useful plants have been so altered by their intercourse 
with mankind, that their pristine type (urtypus), though still 
extant, is so changed as to be no longer recognized, — or the 
influence of man on them has been such as to deprive them of the 
power of existing independently, and they are only capable of 
leading an ennobled, but artificial life, in the neighbourhood of 
men. The deep thinker who, in his " System of the Universe," 
labours to embrace all the various directions in the consciousness of 
man as so many necessary acts of a single and inwardly absorbed 
process, acknowledges, as' a sort of magic, the power exercised by 
the human race in that ante-historic period, even upon the vege- 
table world ; when, from a state of unshackled freedom, it formed 
itself into tribes, and firmly established itself in fixed places of 
abode. This idea, which stretches its view into the most distant 
obscurity of the primeval ages of our species, meets my conviction, 
that the first germs of development of the human race in America 
can be sought no where except in that quarter of the globe.' 

'Besides the traces of a primeval, and, in like manner, ante-historic 
culture of the human race in America, as well as a very early in- 
fluence on the productions of nature, we may also adduce as a 
ground for these views the basis of the present state of natural and 
civil rights among the aboriginal Americans. I mean precisely, as 
before observed, that enigmatical subdivision of the natives into an 
almost countless multitude of greater and smaller groupes, and that 
almost entire exclusion and excommunication with regard to each 
other, in which mankind presents its different families to us in 
America, like the fragments of a vast ruin. The history of the other 
nations inhabiting the earth, furnishes nothing which has any ana- 
logy to this.' 

' It might be said, that the nations of the ancient world, like the 
different formations of rock which form the surface of our planet, 
were placed, as it were, in strata over each other. Accordingly, as 
the Genius of mankind piled them thus one upon another in greater 
or smaller masses, many have disappeared, without leaving a trace 
behind, as if they were overwhelmed by the succeeding races ; 
others present themselves to us like the rocks, termed regenerated, 
as a mixture of originally distinct elements combined, disjoined, 
and again re-united under the influence of various relations. The 
oldest traditions and histories mention only a few considerable 
nations ; the nearer we come down to our own days the more 
individualized do we find them, within certain limits, with respect 
~to language, manners, and position, In unravelling such his- 
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torical developments, the inquirer must adopt almost the same 
method as the naturalist, for, as the latter endeavours to deter- 
mine successive formations of different series of rocks from frag- 
ments of organized bodies no longer existing as such, so does the 
latter, from languages and various manners and customs, trans- 
planted, either pure or adulterated, from the obscurity of a primeval 
period into the living use of nations of a later date, acquire certain 
hints as to the existence and condition of man in earlier ages. 
When we consider the primeval population of America in this 
point of view, especially when we examine minutely its continued 
subdivision to the utmost extreme, into small, often completely 
isolated, families, tribes, and hordes, it appears to us, — to pursue 
our physical illustration, — like a human formation reduced to 
atoms by the incessant action of volcanic powers. With these 
views we may hold ourselves justified in giving to the actual 
condition, social and moral, of the red race of men, who are, 
properly speaking, in a total ignorance of every social tie, an 
important historical interpretation. This disrupture, I mean, of 
all the bands by which society was anciently held together, 
accompanied by a Babylonish confusion of tongues multiplied by 
it, — the rude right of force, the never-ending tacit warfare of all 
against all, springing from that very disrupture, — appear to me the 
roost essential, and, as far as history is concerned, the most sig-r 
nificant points in the civil condition of the Brazilians, and in ge- 
neral, of the whole aboriginal population of America. Such a 
state of society cannot be the consequence of modern revolutions. 
It indicates, by marks which cannot be overlooked or disputed, 
the lapse of many ages. The period at which such a state began 
to exist, appears, moreover, to be necessarily the more remote, 
the more universally the natives of North and South America 
have been driven, by some cause hitherto undiscovered, into so 
complete a subversion of their original communities (Volkermas 
sen), and into a confusion of tongues so pregnant with mischief. 
Long continued migrations of single nations and tribes have 
doubtless taken place from a very early period throughout the 
whole continent of America, and they may have been especially 
the causes of dismemberment and corruption in the languages, 
and of a corresponding demoralization of the people. By as- 
suming that only a few leading nations were at first, as was the 
case with the Tupi people, dispersed like so many rays of light, 
mingled together and dissolved, as it were, into each other, by 
mutual collision ; and that these migrations, divisions and subse- 
quent combinations have been continued for countless ages, the 
present state of mankind in America may assuredly be accounted 
for ; but the cause of this singular misdevelopment remains, no 
less on that account, unknown and enigmatical. Can it be con- 
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jectured that some extensive convulsion of nature, — some earth- 
quake rending asunder sea and land — such as is reported to have 
swallowed up the far-famed island of Atlantis — has there swept 
away the inhabitants in its vortex ? Has such a calamity filled 
the survivors with a terror so monstrous, as, handed down from 
race to race, must have darkened and perplexed their intellects, 
hardened their hearts, and driven them, as if flying at random 
from each other, far from the blessings of social life ? Have, per- 
chance, burning and destructive suns, or overwhelming floods, 
threatened the man of the red race with a horrible death by famine, 
and armed him with a rude and unholy hostility, so that, maddened 
against himself by atrocious and bloody acts of cannibalism, he 
has fallen from the godlike dignity for which he. was designed, to 
his present degraded state of darkness 1 Or is this inhumanness 
(Entmenschung) the consequence of deeply rooted preternatural 
vices, inflicted by the Genius of our race (with a severity, which to 
the eye of a short-sighted observer, appears throughout all nature 
like cruelty) on the innocent as well as on the guilty?' 

' On putting such questions, it is impossible entirely to discard 
the idea of some general defect in the organization of this red raoe 
of men, for it is manifest, that it already bears within itself the 
germ of an early extinction. It appears as if destined by nature, 
like the representative of a certain ' step in human civilization, to 
remain stationary as an automaton in the great machine of the 
world, rather to deter than to act. The Americans, it cannot be 
doubted, exhibit symptoms of approaching dissolution. Other 
nations will live, when these unblessed children of the New World 
have all gone to their final rest in the long sleep of death. And 
what memorial will they have left behind 1 Where are the crea- 
tions of their intellect ? Where are their poems and heroic lays? 
Where are the monuments of their arts and sciences ? Where are 
the precepts of their faith, or their deeds of heroic devotion to their 
country ? Even now these questions remain unanswered ; for such 
noble fruits have never yet perhaps been brought to maturity by that 
race of men ; and whatever be the questions which posterity may 
put, an unsatisfactory reply is all that a melancholy echo can 
return. The songs of those nations have long ceased to resound ; 
the immortality of their edifices has long been mouldering; and 
no elevated spirit has revealed itself in any noble effusions from 
that quarter of the globe. Without being reconciled with the 
nations of the East, or with their own fortunes, they are already 
vanishing away ; yes, it almost appears as if no other intellectual 
life were allotted to them, than that of calling forth our painful 
compassion ; as if they existed only for the negative purpose of 
awakening * our astonishment, by the spectacle of a whole race of 

* The translator supposes erzwecken to be an error of the press for erwecken (p. 85 J > 
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men, the inhabitants of a large portion of the globe, in a state of 
living decay. 

' In fact, the present and future condition of this red race of men, 
who wander about in their native land, without house or covering, — 
whom the most benevolent and brotherly love* despairs of ever pro- 
viding with a home, — is a monstrous and tragical drama, such as no 
fiction of the poet ever yet presented to our contemplation. A 
whole race of men is wasting away before the eyes of its commi- 
serating contemporaries ; no power of princes, philosophy, or 
Christianity, can arrest its proudly gloomy progress towards a cer- 
tain and utter destruction. And from its ruins there arises, in the 
most motley combination, a new and reckless generation, anxious 
only to estrange, as completely as possible, their newly acquired 
country from its former masters. The East brings blood and 
blessings ; social union and order ; industry, science, and reli- 
gion ; but with selfish views, only for itself : for itself it erects a 
new world ; while the race of men, which was once here the mas- 
ter, is fleeting away like a phantom from the circle of existence !' 

' These lessons, derived from the history of futurity, are important 
though humiliating ; but man regains his courage and cheering 
hopes, when he recurs to that noble reflection — which gleams like 
a distant meteor in the dark soul of the savage — that the fortunes 
of mortal men are overruled by Eternal Justice.' 

Such is the theory of Dr. Von Martius, of which it has been 
the object of this paper to give a faithful transcript. The ob- 
jections to which it is liable could not perhaps with propriety be 
stated here, and it may be sufficient to add, that the author seems 
to have overlooked that leading difficulty, — its being entirely irre- 
concilable with the only authentic documents of the early history 
of mankind now extant. 

The author has added, in the form of an appendix, which 
some of his readers will perhaps consider as the most valuable part 
of his work, ' An Enumeration of the various Indian Nations, 
Tribes, and Hordes, at present found in Brazil.' It is, with the 
exception of some unimportant omissions, as follows : — 

1. Tupis-f or Tupinambases : formerly the most powerful and 



if it be not, the passage must be rendered « for the purpose of making our as- 
tonishment, &c, its object.' 

* See the last message of President Jackson, at the opening of the tweDty-second 
session of Congress. 

+ In the orthography of the proper names, k and j have been substituted for qu 
and *, « for c or * ; and, in a few instances, ng for o or m. The vowels must be 
pronounced as in Italian, the consonants as in English, except hh which represents 
the Scotch, Irish, and German ch in loch, bach, &c. The accented syllables have the 
emphasis, which is to be placed on the penultima in unaccented words. 
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widely extended people in Brazil ; at present, through the predo- 
minance of the Whites, either losing its nationality and language, or 
already extinct. (For conjectures on the migrations and subdi- 
visions of the Tupis, see Von Martius, Reise, iii. 1093, 1159, 
and the map attached to this Essay.) The name of this people 
has been variously interpreted. According to Vasconcellos 
(Chronica do Brazil, p. 91), the place from which they first 
came is called Tupi : this seems to give the most correct ety- 
mology. Tupijaba, commonly contracted into Tujawa (Tuxaua), 
is the title of the chiefs, and originally signified ' Lord of the 
Tupis (Tupiava).' The proper names of the Brazilian tribes 
generally end in a or as, and are used by the Portuguese in the 
plural number. 

According to the oldest Portuguese document, the Noticia do 
Brazil, written in a.d. 1589, and published in the Collecc.ao de 
Noticias para a Historia e Geografia das Nacoes ultramaririas, 
que vivem nos Dominios Portuguezes, &c. (Lisboa, J 825, torn, 
iii., parte i.), the Tupis were subdivided into the following 
tribes : — 

1. The Tamoy6s, on the coast from Cabo de San Thom6 to 
Angra dos Reys. (Ibid. p. 79, Southey, Hist. i. 184.) 2. The 
Papanasis in Epirito Santo and Porto Seguro. (Noticia, p. 65.) 
3. The Tupinikins, on the coast between Camamu and Rio de 
San Mattheus. (Ibid. p. 56.) 4. The Tupinaes, originally in 
the Rec6ncavo of Bahia, on the coast, from whence they had 
driven out the Kinimure's; but subsequently, having been them- 
selves expelled by the Tupinambases, in the southern part of the 
interior of the province of Bahia. (p. 308.) 5. The Amoipiras 
on the southern bank of the Rio de San Francisco, (p. 310.) 6. 
The Tupinambases, from Camamu to the mouth of the Rio de 
S. Francisco, (p. 273.) 7. The Pitogoares, in the province of 
Parahyba do Norte, (p. 23.) 8. The Cai'tes to the north of the 
Rio de S. Francisco in Parahyba, the Rio Grande do Norte, and 
Ciard. (p. 28.) 

The accounts of these tribes given in the Noticia are now en- 
tirely obsolete. They were transcribed by Moraes de Fonseca 
Pinto, in 1759; from whose MSS. extracts have been published 
by E. Von Eschwege, in his Brasilien die Neue Welt. (i. 259.) 
See also Southey's History of Brazil (i. 42, 201, 223). 

De Laet, in 1633 (Novus Orbis, p. 546,), names the follow- 
ing tribes of the Tupis : — the Petiguares, Viatan, Tupinambas, 
Caetas, Tupinakins, Tupiguas, Tumminivi, Tamuias, and Carioes. 

Vasconcellos (Chronica da Companhia de Jesu do Estado do 
Brazil, Lisboa, 1663, fol.), in 1666, thus enumerates the tribes of 
the Tupi nation. The Tobayares, Tupinambds, Tupinakis, Tu- 
pigoaes, Tumiminos, Amoigpiras, Araboyaras, Rarigoaras, Poti- 
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guaras (with the hordes called Tiquari and Para-ibas), Tamoj6s 
(also called Ararapac, the Tamuias of De Laet), and the Cariyris 
(Carioes of De Laet), placed more properly among the Goyata- 
cases. The Apantos on the Amazons River, and the Tocantinos 
or'the Tocantins, are also noticed as two tribes belonging to the 
Tupis. 

At present the state of the Tupi people is greatly changed, as 
only a very small part of it has retained its freedom. From its 
extraordinary dispersion over a great part of South America, its 
remains, now frequently difficult to recognise, may be distributed 
into five distinct groupes, as Vater has traced their languages to 
three main branches. 

A. The Southern Tupis or Guaranis (i. e. Warriors) in Para- 
gua'i, Monte Video, and Rio Grande do Sul (i. e. Great South 
River). Their dialect is the purest and most copious (Vater's 
Mithridates, iii. 2. p. 431 ; Von Eschwege, Bras, ii., 163). 

The feeble remains of this once populous tribe now consist of — 

1. The Pinares or Pinaris, south of the sources of the Uru- 
gua'i. 

2. The Patos, formerly a clan of fishermen on the Laguna de 
los Patos (Lagoon of the Patos). 

3. The Tap£s or Tapis in the plains of Monte Video and on 
the Ybicuy in the province of Rio Grande do Sul. 

4. The Guaicanans or Guanyan&s (Gunhaniis, Guanhan&s, 
Guannanas), in the Campos de Vaccaria (Cow-fields) of the 
province of Rio Grande do Sul. 

5. The Biturunas (Black-faces ? Night-men ?), south of the 
Rio Curitiba. 

6. The Guaranis Proper, between the rivers Parana and 
Paraguai. 

B. The Eastern or Proper Tupis or Tupinambases, scattered 
principally along the sea-shore from the Ilha de Santa Catharina 
(Isle of St. Catharine) to the mouth of the river of Amazons. 
They speak the proper Tupi tongue, now called the lingua geral 
(general language) of Brazil, and reduced to grammatical rules 
by Anchieta and Figueira (Vater, Mithr. iii., 2, 441). In the 
southernmost provinces, with perhaps the exception of San Paulo, 
the former existence of this language is scarcely known even by 
tradition, and the remains of the Tupi tribes are for the most 
part assimilated with the rest of the population. 

The tribes belonging to this division, going from South to North, 
are — 

1. The Tamoj6s, formerly very numerous and powerful on the 
bay of Rio de Janeiro, at present almost entirely extinct. 
Some remains of them inhabit the village of S. Lorenzo on 
the bay, and the Aldea da Escada (Reise, i., 213). The 
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Cafti908 and Curibocas (or Caribocas), also called Cabres, 
frequently met with in the province of S. Paulo, are a mixed 
race, derived from Negros and Indians of this tribe. In 
Tierra Firme, individuals of such a mixed race are called 
Zamboloros ; their children by Mulattas, Saccalaguas ; and 
the children of Mestizos by Indian women, Cholos. 

2. The Tupinikins or Tupinakis, formerly settled in Porto 
Seguro and the Comarca dos Ilheos (sea-holm district) now 
occupying villages in Belmonte, Camamti, Valenga, &c. 
(Reise, ii., 677). 

3. The Tupinas or Tupinaes, from whom the Indios mansos 
(tame Indians), in the Villa de Cachoeira (Cataract Village), 
to the west of the Rec6ncavo de Bahia, are descended. 

4. The Tupinambases, ancestors of the Indians last named, 
southwards and northwards along the coast from thence as 
far as Sergipe d'El Rey. 

5. The Obacatuaras(from Oba-catu-waras, i.e. good woodmen), 
who inhabited the islands of the Rio de S. Francisco. Their 
descendants now occupy the coast in Sergipe d'El Rey, and 
the banks of the Rio de S. Francisco, especially the former 
Capuchine Missions. 

6. Poti-waras (Potiguares or Pitigares of the older writers), 
properly Pito-waVas, i. e. tobacco-pipe men, from the aloe 
called Pita (Agave Americana) whence their pipes are made, 
or from piter to smoke. They dwelt chiefly in Parahiba do 
Norte and CiarS, and northwards as far as the former 
Comarca de Cum£ in Maranhao (Mananiang). Their dia- 
lect seems to have differed little from that of the southern 
Tupinambases, and their descendants form the small Indian 
population of the above-named provinces. 

7. The Ca'ites (Caetis or Cahetes) ; once numerous in Pernam- 
buco and Ciard, now either settled in villages or extinct. 
The Guanacds and Jaguaranas (Ounce Indians) in Ciara ; 
as well as the Tramembes or Teremembes settled in villages 
at Nossa Senhora da Conceicao (our Lady of the Con- 
ception) d'Almofalla, and the Kitarioris and Viatanis, now 
extinct, were mentioned to Dr. Von Martius as subordinate 
hordes of this tribe. Perhaps the Cahy-Cahys in Maranhao 
are also a relic of the Caetes (Von Martius Reise, ii., 821.) 

8. Tupajaros (Tobbajares), properly Tupi-waras, i. e. Tupi 
men. This name was formerly given especially to the Tupi 
Indians, inhabiting the northernmost provinces from Ciar& to 
Maranhao and Parii and the Sena do Ybiapaba. Remains 
of them still live in Pago do Lumiar (Threshold Court), 
Vinhaes on the Island of Maranhao, the Villa de Moncao and 
along the Rio Itapicuru (Cazal, Corograria Brasil. ii. 223 ; 
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Spix und Martius, Reise, ii., 83 J). Perhaps the Guajo- 
jaras, free Indians at the sources of the Rio Mearim (Mear- 
ing), and the hordes of the Manajds, also free and established 
in the same place, and in the district of S. Bento dos Pastos 
bons, west of the Rio das Balsas as far as the Tocatins, and 
settled at Vinhaes, are remains of the same tribe. Tabajari 
is a name which occurs in Guiana also (De Humboldt, Re- 
lation Hist, hi., 173.) 
C. The Northern Tupis, remains of whom are found in Para, 
Cameta, and on both sides of Amazons' river, as far as Topinam- 
barana. They speak a very peculiar dialect of the lingua geral, 
and were formerly divided into the following hordes : — 

1. The Taramambases, on the continent between the rivers 
Tury-a§u (asu) and Cai'te. 

2. The Nhengahibas (Nyenga-ibas, i. e. Tongue-men) on 
Maraj6 Island. 

3. The Pacajases, inhabiting the continent round that island, as 
did likewise, according to Acunna, the Apantos. 

4. The Mamayamases. 

5. The Anajases, and 

6. The Guayanases, were all sea-faring hordes, also called 
Igara-waras, i. e. Boat-men. 

7. The Tocantiuos and 

8. The Tochi, or Cuchi-waras, are said to have both come 
down the river Tocantins, and settled at its mouth. 

9. The Cambocas or Bocas lived on the Great Freshwater 
Bay, east of the mouth of the Tocantins, thence called Bahia 
dos Bocas. They were settled in villages at Melgaco, Oe'iras, 
and Portel. 

10. Probably the Cupiuiaros (Cupi-waras, i. e. Ant-Indians ?) 
should be enumerated here as a particular branch of the 
Tupis. They are said to be still living in a state of inde- 
pendence on the Tocantins, to the south of S. Pedro d'Al- 
cantara. 

The Portuguese name the Juruunas (i.e. Black-faces) also 
as a part of the Tupis formerly settled in this country ; but 
Dr. Von Martius suspects they had been driven by the 
Europeans from tracts farther West, and were not derived 
from the same stock. In that direction also there dwelt 
formerly still more hordes of the Tupi race, to which, among 
others, Acunna's accounts refer (Von Martius, Reise, iii., 
1159), but that writer's accuracy cannot be depended upon. 

To this place likewise belong — 

11. The Cachig-uaras, Curig-ueres, Cumay-aris, Guacui-aris, 
Guac-ares, Yacuma-aras, Cuchi-uaras. Agua-yras, Canisi- 
uras, and Paca-jares of that writer. Of all these names and 
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hordes no trace is any longer to be found on the Amazons' 
river. The word Ymirayares or Ibirajares, which appears on 
many old maps, signifies in the lingua geral, Wood-men 
(Ibira-wara), and is only the name of a particular tribe or 
horde of the Tupis. They are mentioned in the ' Noticia 
do Brazil ' (p. 311), and the author translates the word cor- 
rectly, Senhores dos paos. 
12. The Omaguas, Hotnaguas or Campevas (Canga-apevas, 
i. c. Flat-heads), might be considered as a branch of the 
Tupi people, in some degree distinct, and probably sepa- 
rated at an early period from the main stem. They perhaps 
descended along the Madeira river into the northern part of 
the valley of the Amazons. The Sorimaus, Sorimoes, or 
Soriman (from whom the siver Solimoes takes its name), 
as well as the Yurimaus or Yuru-maguas, are probably 
hordes of this tribe, long since separated from their brethren 
who dwell farther to the south (see Von Martius, Reise, iii., 
1 193, and Veigl in Von Murr's Reisen einiger Missionarien, 
p. 79)- According to some accounts, the Tecunas or Ticu- 
nas also belong to this stock, (Vater, Mithrid. iii., 2, p. 597). 
These Tecunas are, for the most part, still free ; but the 
Omaguas and Campevas at Tabatinga, Olivenza, and other 
places on the Solimoes, are settled in villages, becoming a 
mixed race, and beginning to lose the language of their 
forefathers. 

D. The Central Tupis are now the only portion living in a state 
of complete independence. Two of these tribes alone are positively 
known : the Apiacases and the Cahahibas (Caa-ivas, i. e. Fo- 
resters ?) They occupy the upper parts of the Rio Tapajos, 
below the mouth of the Rio Juruena, and give a friendly recep- 
tion to the few parties who go up the Tapaj6s from Cujaba. A 
large aldea (village), belonging to them on the right bank of the 
Arinos, consisting of lofty huts, has been visited by travellers. 
Perhaps the Uhahias on the lower Juruena, the Ababas to the 
north of the Serra dos Parecis in Mato Grosso, and the Mun- 
druciis are derived from the same stock. Concerning these Tupis 
we have no accurate or detailed accounts. 

E. The Western Tupis : to this class belong those tribes who, 
according to Vater (Mithrid. iii., 473), and Hervas (Idea dell' 
Universo, Roma, 1785, 4to. xvii., 23), speak the west Guarani 
dialect. They are — 

1. The Chiriguanas (Chirihuanas, Xiriguanos, or Siricuanos), 
in the province of Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 

2. The Cirionds and 

3. The Guarayds (Guarajuz). To these last probably be- 
longed the Xarayas or Xareis, who dwelt in the annually 

p 
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inundated countries on the Upper Paragua'i (Laguna dos 
Xareis). The name of Chiriguanos has long since been 
given, in Upper Per6, to all unknown rude tribes addicted to 
cannibalism and living in hostility to the Indians settled in 
villages, just as Bugre or Botocudo is used in Brazil, (Garci- 
lasso de la Vega, vii. c. 17). Thus in S. Cruz de la Siena, 
the Guaicuius, who venture to make incursions, are called 
Xiriguanos, (Prado, Jornal o Patriota, 1814, Jul., p. 16; 
Spix und Martius, Reise, i., 269). 
The remaining tribes, not related to the Tupis, are as follow : 
I. Between Bio de Janeiro and Bahia, especially in the 
woody mountains on the boundaries between Minas, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Espirito Santo, and Bahia. 

1. The Ai'more's (Aimbor6s, Aimures, or Guaymures), now 
called by the Portuguese, Botocudos. They call themselves 
Engcraecknung, and are named Bokayu by the Coropds, and 
Bocborinbaisshuna by the Coroados. They are also called 
Abatirds and Avakiras. At present they inhabit principally 
the Serra dos Aimores (Mountain of the Ai'mores) and the 
country eastward, between the rivers Pardo. and Doce. One 
family of this tribe is formed by the Gherens, of whom some 
feeble remains are still found near the Rio Itahype (Martius, 
Reise, ii. 677, 683). 

The Kinimures, who were driven by the Tupinikins from the 
district of Bahia, appear to have belonged to this tribe. 
(See Noticia do Brazil, c. clxxxii. p. 311. Sou they, Hist, of 
Brazil, i., 281. Cazal, Corografia Brazilica, i. 56, 377, 394.) 

2. Go'itacas (Goyatacaz, Guaitacse, Waytaquases, in De Laet 
and Knives), of whom three hordes are at present known : — 

i. Go'itaca-mopi, 

ii. Go'itac&-asu, and 

iii. Goitaca-Jacorito. 
Most of them are civilized, and settled between the rivers 
Macahe and Cabapuana. Others, still in a state of half-free- 
dom, live in the woods on the Rio Xipotd (Jipotd) or Cho- 
pot6, in Minas Geraes. These are the Indians called 
Coroados (i. c. Tonsured). The Corop6s call them Chak- 
wibu. To these Goi'tacases, or, as they are still sometimes 
called, Goya-tapwuja, the Goauiases, who lived like the 
Go'itacas in subterranean caverns, undoubtedly belonged 
(Noticia do Brazil, i. 63, 85). The older accounts, also, 
make frequent mention of another tribe which belonged to 
this people : viz. the Carios or Caryds (Carioes in De Laet), 
who dwelt to the west of the Goyatacases, occupying the 
Campos de Goyatacazes beyond the first woody chain of hills. 
The unsubdued remains of these Carios are now called 
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Guarus,* (Guarulhos, Garul'i'os, Saguarus, or Sacarus). 
They wander about in small bodies in the woods on the Sena 
dos Orgaos (Organ, Beam, or Portcullis Mountains), and in 
the meadows of the provinces of San Paulo. Descendants 
from them, settled in villages, are found, probably, in the 
mission of Aldea da Escada (Stair-case village), in the envi- 
rons of Macahe - , Ilha Grande, and the islands of St. Sebas- 
tiao, and Santa Catherina. 

3. The Puris (Purys, or Pories), for the most part uncou- 
quered, but now at peace with the European settlers, occupy 
the upper part of the river Para'iba and the interior of the 
province of Espirito Santo, between the river so called and that 
named above. Also with the Guanias, on the Rio Iguassd 
(Cazal, i. 208. ii. 59), and on the Rio Xipoto (Spix und 
Martius, 1. c. p. 873. von Eschwege, Journal von Brazil). 

4. The Canarins, a small tribe, very little known, between the 
Rio Mucury and the Rio de Caravellas, in the Comarca de 
Porto Seguro. 

5. The Majacaris (Maxacaris, Majacalis, or Machacarys) on 
the Rio Belmonte, and between it and the Rio do Prado in 
the same district. They were formerly settled on the Rio 
Mucury. 

6. The Malalis, a small horde, now settled in villages in Passa- 
inha (Passaini'a), on the Rio Seruhy Pequeno, the northern 
tributary of the Rio Doce, in the provinces of Minas Geraes 
(public mines). 

7. The Patajds (Patachds, or Pataxds), on the Rio Mucury, 
along the sea-coast, between it and the Rio de Porto Seguro 
(River of Safe Harbour), between the sources of the Rio 
Pardo and the Rio de Contas, as well as on the declivity of 
the maritime chain (Cordillera) to the west of Ilheos (Cazal, 
ii. 74, 100. Prinz von Neuwied, Reise, i. 281). 

8. Capojos, or Caposhds (Capox6s, or Capochos), migratory 
in the rocky mountain-woods on the boundaries between 
Minas Geraes and Porto Seguro (Martius, Reise, ii. 493). 

9. Paniames (Panhamis, or Paniames), on the Serra das Es- 
meraldas (Emerald-mountains), and at the sources of the 
Rio Mucury, without any settled habitation. Martius, 1. c. 

10. The Camacans (Camacaes), called Mongoyds or Monxocds, 
(Mangajas in de Laet,) by the Portuguese, live near the Ca- 
pochos, but principally between the Rio de Contas and the 

* The gua is here probably, as is often the case in Portuguese words, to be pro- 
nounced ga. The English reader will also recollect that ,;' and x in that language 
are equivalent to the French /, — i. e. to zh or s in measure and ch to our sh. For- 
merly x corresponded with our sh ; and ch, as in Spanish, with our c/i. 

p 2 
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Rio Pardo in the province of Bahia. The Meniens in Villa 
de Belmonte are a domiciled horde of the Camacans. 
(Prinz von Neuwied, Reise, ii. 212.) 

1 1. The Catachois (Catachoys), or the north-western bounda- 
ries of Porto Seguro, are little known. They are, probably, 
identical with a horde near Conquista, on the Upper Pardo, 
named Cutach6s, or Cotoch6s, to Messrs. Spis and Von 
Martius. Their language, according to the specimens col- 
lected by those travellers, agreed very nearly with that of the 
Meniens, and shows that they belong to the Camacans, while 
the Patachds, of whose tongue the Prince de Neuwied has 
given a vocabulary (Reise, ii. 319), speak a very different 
language, and cannot therefore be derived from the same 
stock, as Dr. Von Martius once supposed. (Reise, ii. 694.) 

12. The Cumanachds (Comanojos), a small tribe, neighbours of 

the Capochds. 

13. The Sabujas (Sabuyas?) and 

14. The Kiriris, formerly in the interior of the province of 
Bahia, to the south-west of the Villa de Cachoeira, now 
settled in villages in Caranquejo (Carankejo), and Villa da 
Pedra Branca. (Martius, Reise, ii. 615.) 

15. The Macuanis (Macuanihs, Macoanis, Macunis, Macu- 
nins, or Maconis), originally occupying, together with the 
Curnanach6s, &c, the woody mountains on the boundaries 
of Minas, Porto Seguro, and Bahia — at present settled 
partly on the coast near Caravellas, partly in the neighbour- 
hood of the Quartel of Alto dos Boys (Ox-heights) in Minas 
Novas. (Martius, Reise, ii. 491.) 

16. The Coropds (Cropds, or Carpds), who speak a language 
similar to that of the last-named tribe. They now live with 
the Coroados, along the Rio Xipot6, in the Presidio de S. 
Joao Baptista (Spix u. Martius, Reise, i. 375. Von Esch- 
wege Jomn. v. Bras.) 

17- The Cachings, or Cachhiezes, a horde on the Serra Manti- 
queira, in the province of Minas Geraes, now perhaps already 
extinct. 

18. The Araris (or Ararys), formerly on the Rio Preto (Black 
River), in the south-eastern angle of the province of Minas 
Geraes, now perhaps no longer existing. 

19. The Chuniet6s; and 

20. The Pittds ; two hordes, the remains of which are said to 
be domiciled at Valen§a (Valensa), in the province of Rio de 
Janeiro (St. Januarius's River). (Cazal, ii. 25.) 

II. In the provinces of S. Paulo, Rio Grande do Sul, and at 
Monte Video. 
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2J. The Voturongs (Voturoes) ; 22. Tactayds; and 23. 
Carrie's, dangerous banditti in the grassy meads of Guara- 
poava, in the province of San Paulo. 

24. The Charru^s ; at first round the Lagoa Mirim, and south- 
ward as far as the Rio de la Plata ; they afterwards retired 
farther into the interior of the country. 

25. The Minuanos, or Minuanes, domiciled at Grapuetan and 
other places to the south of the Rio Ibicui, in the province of 
Rio Grande do Sul. One of their hordes is called Cassapa- 
Minuanes. 

26. The Kenu&s (Quenu&s, or Quinods), on the Uruguai, in 
the country also inhabited by the Patos, Guaicanans, Gua- 
ranis, and Tappe's, hordes belonging to the Tupi race already 
mentioned. The Abipdn, or Abipones, originally dwelt be- 
tween the rivers Pilcomayo and Vermejo (i. e. Vermilion, 
also called Innate), on the borders of Brazil ; but they have 
now migrated farther southward. (Dobrizhoffer, Abipones, 
ii. 4.) 

III. In the province of Mato-G rosso (Great-Thicket). 
A. On the Paraguai* (i.e. Parrot-River). 

27. The Guaicurfis, or Mbaya (Mbouyara), called Cavalleiros 
(Horsemen) by the Spaniards and Portuguese ; but Enaca- 
gas, or Eyiguayegi, by themselves. Azara, who asserts 
(Viaggio, ii. 273) that the Guaicurus are extinct, and diffe- 
rent from the Mbaya, appears only to have had a single horde 
in his eye, for this nation is still populous. They now dwell 
chiefly on the eastern side of the Paraguai, from 19° 28' to 
23° 3& S. (Prado, Historia dos Indios Cavalleiros, in the 
Journal o Patriota, 1814, p. 14), and are sub-divided into 
seven hordes : 

i. The Pagachoteo ; ii. Chagoteo (the two strongest) ; 
iii. Adioeo ; iv. Atiadeo ; v. Oleo ; vi. Laudeo ; Ca- 
dioco. 
Prado remarks (1. c. p. 16), that the hordes living near the town 
of Assumption, are called Lingoes near that place, and Xiri- 
quanos, or Cambaz, when marching in warlike expeditions 
towards Santa Cruz de la Sierra (Holy Cross in the Moun- 
tains). For an account of the Guaicurus, see Von Eschwege, 
Journ. v. Brasilian ; Spix u. Martius, Reise, i. 268 ; Cazal, 
Corografia Braz. i. 252, 275. 

28. Guanii, or Guanans, formerly numerous and powerful at 
Chaco, on the west side of the Paraguai, now between the 
Serra de Chainez and the river, besides those who are dis- 

* The names of thirty- seven Indian tribes on the left and twenty on the right 
of this river are given in the older missionary reports from those countries, but, 
as it appears, very incorrectly. — (See 'Notice on the Chicuiitos, p. 182.) 
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persed here and there and settled in the Prezidio de Mi- 
randa. Perhaps they belong to the following tribe. 
29- The Cahans. This name, which does not appear to be that 
assumed by the people themselves, seems to be corrupted 
from Caa-huanas, i. e. woodmen, in the Guarani tongue. By 
the Gua'icurus they are called Cajuvaba, or Cajababa, which 
also signifies woodmen. They live near the sources of the 
Amambahy, or Mambaya, one of the western confluents of the 
Rio Grande. The Portuguese call many of their hordes 
Coroados, i. e. shorn, or tonsured. Another horde, living 
near the sources of the Xingu (Jingu), is also called by that 
name ; it perhaps belongs to the nation of the Borords, 
among whom there are also shorn-headed tribes. 

30. The Lengoai, or Lingoes, between the Pilcomayo and the 
Paragua'i, are sometimes represented as being a cognate tribe 
with the Gua'icurus, and, at others, as an entirely distinct 
people. 

31. The Payagod or Payagu&s, called by themselves Nayagua, 
and divided into two hordes; Cadigue and Magach, partly 
civilized and inhabiting the banks of the Jarais (Xarais) or 
annually inundated meadows, especially to the south of the 
Forte de Nova Coimbra. (See Mithr. iii., p. 488. Spix 
und Martius, Reise, i., 263.) 

The Jarayes, Sacocies, Charneses, and Chakeses, who in- 
habited the neighbourhood of the Paraguai in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, (Southey, Hist, of Brazil, i. 135,) 
are now extinct. So the Bayas, also, a horde which appeared 
about the Fecho dos Morros (rocky enclosure) in the middle 
of the preceding century. (Cazal, i. 286.) 

32. The Guatos, of a very fair complexion and friendly to the 
Europeans; in considerable numbers at the sources of the 
Tacoary and the ridge which separates it from streams 
flowing in an opposite direction ; at the sources of the 
Araguaya to the north of Camapuang (Camapuao), and 
domiciled in a civilized state here and there near the Paraguai, 
e. g. at the mouth of the Rio de Lourenzo. 

33. The Guaray6s (or Guarajuz), formerly settled in villages 
on the Serra dos Guarajfrz, now at Torres and Larangeiras. 
(Orange-trees.) Perhaps this may be a horde of the 
western Tupis ;* its language is now said to differ very much 
from the Guarani. 



* West and south-west of the Paragua'i, in the neighbouring territory, which 
does not now belong to Brazil, there dwell : — 

A. Between the Pilcomayo and Paraguai : 1, the Akiteghedichaga (remains of 
the Cacocy nation, according to Azara) ; 2, the Ninakila ; 3, the Enimagas ; 4, the 
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B. On the western side of the Campos dos Parecis, and on 
their declivity towards Guapore : — 

34. The Caupeses or Caupes, on the Campos, to the west of 
Camapuang. They are said to dwell in caverns, and to 
stretch the skin of the abdomen so that it hangs down in front 
like an apron. (Prado, c. i. p. 15.) 

35. The Pacalekes, called by the Portuguese Campevas, i. e. 
Flat-heads. (Descendants from the Tupis ?) At the sources 
of the Rio Mondego or Embetatohy. 

36. The Guajis (Guaxis), a small tribe at the sources of the 
Rio Aranianyi, (Aranianhy). 

37. The Cabijis, (Cabixi, Cabexi or Cabyxi,) a migratory 
tribe in the meadows of the Chapada dos Parecis ; but 
living in permanent dwellings at the source of the Guapore, 
Sarare, Piolio (Piolho), and Branco. 

38. The Cabijis u Ajururis, (Red-stained Cabijis?) a mixed 
horde at the sources of the Jamary and Jahira. (Ac- 
cording to Franc. Ric. de Almeida Serra, in the Patriota for 
Dec. J 831, p. 58., whence the following enumeration of the 
other Indian tribes in Mato Grosso is taken.) 

39- The Paresis (Parecis, or Paricys), formerly the predomi- 
nant nation in the meadows of the table-land of Mato Grosso, 
called from them Campos dos Parecis. Through the mis- 
conduct of the Portuguese, who took every opportunity of 

Ghentusis; 5, the Yamrure; 6, the Machicuyos; 7> the Mataguayes; 8, the 
Pitilaguas; 9, the Tobas ; 10, the Camacutiis; 11, the Corometes. 

B. In the district of Chikitos : 1, the Chikitos, some of whom are domiciled at 
Cazal Vasco, in Mato Grosso. They call themselves Nakinnonne'is, (Nakinionye'is ?) 
2, Chirivones, (Ciriguanos, or Ciriuanos, from the western Tupis ?) 3,Taos ; 4, Boros ; 
5, Tabyicas; 6, Tannopicas; 7, Hhuberesas; 8, Sumanucas; 9, Basorocas; 10, 
Puntagicas ; 11, Kibikibas; 12, Pekibas; 13, Bobcas; 14, Tubacicas; 15, Aru- 
parecas ; 1 6, Piococas, all of whom speak the Tao language. 

17, The Piococas; 18, Kimecas; 19, Quapacas; 20, Kitagicas ; 21, Pogisocas ; 
22, Motakicas ; 23, Semukicas ; 24, Taumocas, who all spoke the Pinnoco (Pinioco ?) 
tongue. 

25, The Manacicas; 26, Sibacas; 27, Cucicas ; 28, Kimomecas; 29, Tapucura- 
cas ; 30, Yuraearecas ; and 31, Yiritucas, who spoke JManaci. 

32, The Samucos or Chamucoccos ; 33, Sahenos ; 34, Ugaranios, who speak the 
proper Samuco ; and 35, the CaVpotarade; 36, Tunachos; 37, Imonos ; 38, Timi- 
nabas, whose dialect of the Samuco is called CaVpotarade. 

39. The Morotocas; 40, Tomoenos; 41, Cucurares or Cucutades; and 42, Pa- 
nanas, speak the Morotoca-Samuco. 

B. AtMohhos: l,Mohhos; 2, Ban res ; 3,Movimos (Mobimas) ; 4, Erirumas; 
5, Tapacuras; C, Itonamas ; 7, Hwarrayos(GuarayosP) 8, Canicianas ; 9, Bolepas; 
10, Herecepoconos ; 11, Rotoronyos; 12, Pechuyos; 13, Coriciai-as (Coarace-wara, 
i.e. Sun-men?) 14, Mekes ; 15, Mures; 16, Sapis ; 17, Cayubabas (Gayvabas); 
18, Canacures ; 19, Ocoronos; 20, Chumanos; 21, Mayacamas; 22, Tiboi's; 23, 
NaVras ; 24, Norris ; 25, Pacabaras (Paca-waras ?) 26, Pacanabas (Paca-abas ?) 27, 
Sinabus ; 28, CuVsaras ; 29, Caliinas. (Soutbey, Hist, of Brazil, iii. 200 ; from the 
Lima Almanac.) There Mohhos speak eight different languages according to the 
Almanac ; thirteen, according to Hervas. Their names often appear to resemble 
significant terms in the Guarani language. 
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hunting out and enslaving this peaceable and industrious 
people, it is now almost entirely extinguished. Fragments of 
it have united themselves to the Cabijis and Mambares. 
40. The Ababas ; 41, Puchacas ; and 42, Guajejus, in the 
woods on the three upper branches of the Corumbiara. The 
Puchacas are also found on the Juina, to the north of the 
Tamares. 

43. The Mekens (Mequens), a peaceful people on the Rio 
Mequens. 

44. The Patitins, a numerous and respected people along the 
Upper Mequens. 

45. The Aricoron6s (Urucurynys) ; and 46, the Lambys, 
numerous on the Rio de S. Simao. 

47. The Tumarare's, between the Rio de S. Simao and Rio 
Jamary. 

48. The Cutrias (Coturias), or a northern branch of the former 
river, towards the Juina. 

49. The Cautari6s (or Cautar6z), numerous and suspicious, 
on the three streams of the Cautarids. 

50. The New Pacas on the Rio Pacas Novas, a tributary to 
the Mamore. 

C. On the eastern part of the Campos dos Parecis and the 
northern declivity of this table-land : — 

51. The Maturar6s, to the east of the Cabijis, as far as the 
sources of the Arinos. 

52. The Mambares (Mambarez), living partly mixed with the 
Cabijis on the Tamburina, the eastern branch of the Juruena. 
(The Apiac&s and Cahahibas, free Tupi tribes who live at the 
confluence of the Juruena and the Arinos, have been already 
mentioned above.) 

53. The Uyapas, a wild nation to the north of the foregoing. 

54. The Mambriacas on the Tapajos, still farther below. 

55. The Tamares, on the Juina and Alto Galera. 

56. The Sarumas, between the jamary and the Tapajos. 

57. The Ubahias or Ubayhas (Uba-ivas, i. e. woodmen ?) below 
the above. 

58. The Jacuruinas (Xacuruinas) on the river of the same 
name. 

59. The Guajaj&s, or (Quajajas) ; and 60, the Bacuris (or 
Pacurys), on the Arinos. Of the tribe from which this 
river takes its name no vestige now remains. (Cazal, i. 309-) 

61. The Camarar6s, on the river of that name, a branch of the 
Jamary. 

62. The Guariteres (or Quaritere's), at the sources of the 
Jamary and the opposite mountains of Guapore. 

63. The Baccahaz, at the sources of the Juruena. 
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64. The Juruenas, on the river bearing that name. 

65. The Cuchipos, formerly on the river Cujabii, and at the 
Hermida de S. Gonsalo, on the road from S. Paulo to 
Goyaz ; now probably extinct. 

IV. In the province of Goyaz and the neighbouring countries. 
The Goyas (Guayazes, Goyazes or Gwoyazes) from whom the 
province takes its name, formerly occupied the country about 
Villa Boa (good city) ; but they, as well as the Anicuns, are now 
extinct. 

66. The Cayapos (Caipos or Cajopos), for the most part large- 
eared, inhabit the meadows on each side of the Rio Grande, 
in the southern part of the province of Goyaz, also between 
the Parana" and Paraguai (Spix u. Martius, Reise, i. 268, 
ii. 574) ; sometimes settled in villages as in the Aldea de 
S. Maria. This populous and widely-spread nation generally 
shows a hostile disposition towards European settlers. 

67. The Bororos, to the west of the sources of the Araguaya and 
north of the district of Cujaba, a numerous people wandering 
about in small bands, and hostile to the Portuguese. Two 
of their hordes are called Coroados and Barbados by the 
Brazilians (Cazal, i. S02). They are domiciled in Goyaz, 
Rio das Pedras, Lanhoso, Pisarrao, and elsewhere. 

68. The Baccahirys, at the sources of the Rio Xingu and Rio 
das Mortes. They are said to be very fair, and a tribe of the 
Parecis. (Cazal, i. 302.) 

69. The Aroes or Arayes, on the Rio Claro das Mortes, and 
other southern tributaries to the Araguaya. 

70. The Tappirapes or Tapirakes ; and 7 1 , the Chimbiw&s 
(Ximbiuas or Ximboas), on the western bank of the 
Araguaya. 

72. The Guapindages or Guapindayds, between the Araguaya 
and Xingu. 

73. The Javahe or Javaes,, to the east of the Ilha de S. Anna 
in the Araguaya, and settled at the village of San Joze de 
Mossamedes,- — are said to be now almost extinct. 

74. The Chavantes (or Xavantes), numerous ; generally free, 
and enemies to the Brazilians. They are scattered over a 
great part of Goyaz and the contiguous countries. Some are 
settled in the Aldea de Pedro Terceiro at Caretao, in Goyaz. 

75. Cherentes or Xerentes, also called Cherentes de Cud 
(Qua), like the last, numerous and widely scattered, es- 
pecially between the Araguaya and Tocantins. Their largest 
villages are in the plains on the east side of the Tocantins, 
above the mouth of the Rio Manoel Alvez Grande. They 
even extend from that point beyond the ridges which separate 
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the Tocantins from the streams running in an opposite 
direction. 

76. The Pochetys or Puchetys, cannibals living to the north of 
the two last, and somatimes wandering northwards as far as 
the Rio Moju. 

77. The Carayas, to the west of the Araguaya, and on the island 
of Santa Anna (Martius, Reise, ii. 575) ; — formerly do- 
miciled in the Aldea da Nova Beira, long since abandoned, 
and in San Joze de Mossamedes. 

78. The Cortys, a small nation between the Tocantins and 
Araguaya. 

79. The G£s (Gez) , a great nation, of which many very populous 
hordes and tribes are known. They occupy the territory 
between the Tocantins and Araguaya as far as thirty leagues 
south of S. Pedro d' Alcantara, and often wander as far 
northwards as Par£. Generally speaking, they have not yet 
been subdued ; but a few hordes begin to hold some com- 
merce with travellers. Their wild predatory habits render 
them dangerous to the settlers. Their subdivisions are : — 
i. Norogua-G^s ; ii. Apina-Ges ; iii. Canacata-Ges ; iv. 
Mannacob-Ges ; v. Poncata-Ges ; vi. Pa'icab-Ges ; vii. A6- 
Ges ; viii. Cricata-Ges, also called Gaviao (Hawk) Indians ; 
ix. Cran-Ge"s. 

80. The Crans, probably in former times a branch of the last, 
with which it is said to have nearly the same language. 
(Martius, Reise, ii. 822.) The Brazilians call them Tum- 
biras (Timbiras, Embiras, or Imbiras), probably because 
they ornament their arms and legs with narrow bands of the 
inner bark (Embira) of trees. They are subdivided into the 
following tribes and hordes : — 

A. The Timbiras da Mata (Forest Timbiras). 

i. Saccame-Crans, between the rivers Balsa and Itapicuru. 

B. Timbiras de Canella fina (fine Cinnamon). 

ii. Corrume-Crans, and iii. Crurecame-Crans, in the plains 
between Alto Mearim, Alpercatas, and Itapicuru. 

C. The Timbiras de Bocca furada (bored-mouth). 

iv. Aponegi- ; v. Poni- ; vi. Purecame- ; vii. Paragramma- ; 

viii. Macame- (Carawtis or Carotis) ; ix. Sapi- ; and 

x. Jocame-Crans. 

All these tribes and hordes inhabit each bank of the Tocantins, 

in the northernmost part of Goyaz to the borders of the 

native forest (Urwaldung ; in Portuguese, Mata Geral). 

They are said to agree in language, manners, and customs. 

They make hostile incursions far into the provinces of Pari 

and Maranyang, (Maranhao). — (Franc. Jos£ Pinto in the 

Patriota of September, 1813, p. 6l.) 
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8 1 . The Tapacods, on the eastern mountainous bank of the 
Tocantins. 

82. The Chacriabas, or (Xicriabas), originally on the Rio Preto 
in the province of Pernambuco ; but now about 800 strong, 
settled in nine aldeas (villages) in the district of Desem- 
boque, and in single families in Duro, Mossamedes, Rio das 
Velhas, and Formiga (Eschwege, Brasilien, i. 93)- They 
were probably at first a part of the same nation as the Malalis 
on the coast. 

V. In Piauhy, Maraniang (Maranho), and the interior of 
Bahia. 

83. The Across (Aru^s or Acruazes) at the sources of the Rio 
Parnahyba in Piauhy, between it, the Tocantins and the Rio 
das Balsas. It is divided into two hordes : 

i. Acro£-ass6 (Great Acroii) ,• and ii. Acrod-miring (Little 
Acro£). 

The latter are still free ; the former settled at Duro, For- 
miga, and Mossamedes in Goyaz, and at S. Gonqalo 
d'Amarante in Piauhy (Martius, Reise, ii. 807). 

84. The Masacaras, formerly dwelling on the Rio de S. Fran- 
cisco to the south of the Serra dos Dous Irmaos (Mountains 
of the Two Brothers), now separately in the Mission of 
Joazeiro, at Villa Real de Santa Maria, at Nossa Senhora 
d'Assumgao, and at Quebrobd (Martius, Reise, ii. 741, 762). 

85. The Acrayas, formerly on the Rio de S. Francisco on the 
western side of the province of Bahia (the Bay), now in a 
civilized state ; but very rarely at Rio Grande, Urubd, &c. 
Perhaps they are the same as the Across. 

86. The Aracujds, and 87, the Pontes, as the foregoing. 

88. The Goghes, or Gheghes (Gogues, Guegues), between 
the southernmost parts of the Rio Parnahyba, Rio do Somno, 
and the Tocantins. They are domiciled at S. Goncalo 
d'Amarante in Piauhy, and speak the same language as the 
Across. 

89. The Ja'icos (Jahycos or Geicos), originally on the Rio 
Gorguea, now settled in villages at Nossa Senhora das 
Mercys, in Piauhy, and at the mission of Cajueiro. 

90. The Pimenteiras*, between the sources of the Piauhy and 
the Gorguea. They are now all settled in the province of 
Piauhy (Martius, Reise, ii. 805), 

91. The Chocds or Chucurtis, originally on the Rio Pajehd, 
now settled in villages at Ororoba (Simbres). 

92. The Garanyuns (Garanhuns), on the Rio de S. Francisco. 

* Pepper or Pimento Indians : the author is not acquainted with their real name. 
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93. The Cai'riris (Cayriris or Cayris), on the Serra dos Cayriris 
(Cazai, ii. 183). In part settled at Collegio. 

94. The Ceococes, and 95, the Romaris, formerly inhabited the 
Serra do Pao d'Assucar (Sugar-wood mountains) in the 
province of Pernambuco ; but now occupy villages at Pro- 
piha and S. Pedro on the Rio de S. Francisco (Cazal, 
ii. 150). 

96. The Acconans, on the Lagoa comprida (Long morass), a 
few leagues to the west of Penedo, and settled in villages at 
Collegio (Cazal, ii. 182). 

97. The Carapotos, on the Serra Cuminaty, and at the Parro- 
quia do Collegio. 

98. The Pannaty, on the Serra de Pannaty in the province of 
Rio Grande do Norte. 

VI. In Para, along the Rio das Amazonas and its confluents. 
A. On the south side of the river. 

99. The B6s or Bus, called Gamellas (Bowls) by the Por- 
tuguese, with whom they live in a state of amity, are divided 
into two hordes or tribes : — 

i. The Acob-Bus on the Tury-asu and Pinare (Martius, 

Reise, ii. 823). 
ii. The Tememb-Bus. 

100. The Coyacas, a doubtful race of people on a hill between 
the Rio Mearim and the Guajahu (Ibid.) 

101. The Ammanius, on the Rio Mojii, between the Tury-asu 
and the Tocantins. 

102. The Guanapus, on the Rio Guanapu. A tribe of the Bus? 

103. The Pacajas, on the Rio Pacajaz. 

104. The Tacanyopes (Tacanhopes or Taquanhopes), between 
the rivers Pacajaz and Guanapu, and in the territory of the 
Xingu (Jingu). This name is given in the Lingua geral to 
Indians, who wear a leaf rolled in a peculiar manner 
(Taconya-oba) : their real name is not known to the author. 
In his travels (iii. 1047), he has referred these, and the two 
preceding tribes, to the Tupi race ; whether correctly or not, 
future travellers must decide. 

105. The Tacuhunos (Tacuahunas or Taguahunos), on the 
Rio Tacuhunos, a tributary to the Tocantins. In the Lingua 
geral, tagud signifies ' yellow ;' this name is, therefore, per- 
haps equivalent to ' Yellow-men.' 

106. The Jacundds or Yacundas, between the river so called, 
and the Tocantins. 

107. The Curiares (Cariberis or Curiver^s) ; 108. Juruunas 
(i.e. Black-faced); 109. Cusaris or Cossaris ; 110. Javi- 
pujas ; and 111. Quaruaras, are all still mentioned as inha- 
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biting the woods between the Jingti and the Tocantins. 
They are partly settled in the missions of the Jesuits and 
Capuchines, and partly extinct. Perhaps they are also a 
relic of the Tapis. 

1 12. The Tapajos or Tapajocds, on the river which takes its 
name from them, have now probably entirely perished (Reise, 
iii. 1050). 

113. The Yavaings or Javains ; 114. the Warapas ; 115. the 
Tapocor&s ; 1 16". the Pirikitas ; 117. the Swariranas (named 
perhaps from the Sawari, i.e. Caryocar nuciferum) : 118. 
the Sacopes ; 1 19- the Jacare Tapwuja (Caiman Indians); 
and 120. the Wara-piranga (Red-men), of whom the three 
last are cannibals, all live near the Tapajdz (Martius, Reise, 
iii. 1053). 

121. The Mundructis or Muturicus, called by their neighbours 
Paighize, i, e. Decapitators, live near the Tapajdz, and be- 
tween it and the Rio Mauhe. For the most part free ; but 
in part collected in the great aldeas on the Tapajdz : they 
already keep up an intercourse with the Whites. Do they 
belong to the Tupi race? (Reise, iii. 1310, 1337). 

122. The Mauhes, on the Rio Mauhe and the Furo Iraria 
(Ibid. 1317). Their hordes are : — i. the Tattis (Armadillo- 
Indians) ; ii. the Tasiwas ; iii. the Jurupari Pereira (Devil's- 
Indians) ; iv. the Mucuings (named from an insect) ; v. the 
Jubaras ; vi. the Wu-tapwuyas (i. e. natives); vii. the 
Guaribas (Roaring-ape Indians) ; viii. the Inambus (from a 
bird so called) ; ix. the Jawarete (Ounce-Indians) ; x. the 
Saucanes; xi. the Pira-Pereiras (Fish-Indians); and xii. 
the Caribunas (perhaps a horde of Caribis ; they are said to 
be monorchides). 

123. The Jumas ; and 124. the Parentintins, at the sources of 
the Rio Canuma, and from thence southwards. Single 
families are settled as villagers at Moura, Alvellos, Ega, &c. 

125. The Pammas orPamas; 126. the Andiras (Bat- Indians) ; 
and 127. the Araras (Ara-Indiaus), all inhabit the upper 
territory, between the Tapajdz and the Madeira. 

128. The Muras, at first on the upper Madeira ; at present 
scattered near that river, the Solimoes, and Amazons, and in 
many other places. They are generally migratory ; but 
attempts have been lately made to settle them in villages on 
the Amazons river (Martius, Reise, iii. 1070). 

129- Tora (Torazes or Turazes), formerly living with the fore- 
going tribe on the Madeira ; but now no longer heard of 
on the banks of that and the neighbouring rivers. 

130. The Ita-tapwuja (Stone-Indians, probably because they 
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wear a stone in their lower lip), on the Capand, and other 
tributaries to the Madeira. 

131. The Amamatys, between the Madeira, the Purtis, and 
the Capand. 

B. On the north side of the Amazons river. 

132. The Amicuanos at the sources of the Anawirapucu. 

133. The Armabutds at the same place, and farther westward, 
now almost extinct. 

134. The Tucujus on the Rio Tuerg. 

135. The Wayapis (Oaiapis, Uajapis) on the Jari and its 
branch, the Guarataburti. 

136. The Apamas on the Rio Parti to the west of the foregoing 
tribes. 

137. The Aracajtis at the same place. Both these tribes are 
domiciled at the Villa Almeirim, Alemquer, and Montalegre. 

138. The Harytrahes at the sources of the Gurupatuba. 

139. The Cariguanos (Cari-men, i.e. Cara'ibs?) at the sources 
of the Rio das Trombetas. 

140. The Wanibas (Uanibas or Anibas), formerly on the Rio 
Aniba, but said to be now quite extinct. 

141. The Terecumds or (Taracum), between the Rio Uatuma 
and the Anavilhana. 

142. The Arwakis (Aroaquis or Ariiaquis, Arawacks ?), called 
by the Portuguese Orelhudos (long-eared), between the Rio 
Nhamunda (Nyamundd) and the Rio Negro, settled at 
Serpa, Silves, Arrayolos, &c. (Martius, Reise, iii. 1080, 
1114). 

143. The Caripunas (Caripuras, Caribes, or Cara'ibs), in several 
places at the sources of the tributaries to the Rio Essequebo 
(Essekebo) and the Amazons, between the Rio Negro 
and Trombetas. Cara'ibs are said also to dwell near the 
Yurud to the south of the Catukinas (Catuquinas). 

144. The Curuaji; 145, Sare or Sard; 146, Anicore ; 147, 
Aponarid; 148,Tururi; 149,Juki; 150,Urupa; 151,Parakis; 
152, Comanis; and 153, the Baeuna (Bacuna?), are now 
perhaps very feeble, or for the most part extinct hordes 
and tribes, formerly settled at Serpa, Saracd, and the Barra 
do Rio Negro (Reise, iii. 1080, 1087). 

VII. In the province of the Rio Negro. 

A. On the Solimoes (Solimdngs?) and its southern tributaries. 

154. The Puru-purtis on the lower Purti, partly having a 
piebald skin (Reise, iii. 1175). 

155. The Irijtis, and 156, the Tiaris on the Puru, or domiciled 
at Serpa and Alvellos. 

157. The Wamanis (Uamanys or Amanys) on the upper Mamia j 
formerly settled at Alvellos, now perhaps extinct. 
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158. The Catawijis (Catauixis, Catauaixis, or Catauxis), on 
the upper Purti and on the Yurwa, a numerous and warlike 
people, settled at Nogueira and Elga. 

159. The Catukinas (Catuquinas or Catoquinos) on the Yurwa, 
above the foregoing tribes. 

100. The Waraicus (Uaraictis or Arauictis) on the Yurvva, 
farther southwards than the foregoing, and settled at Fonte 
Boa and other places on the Solimoes. 

161. The Tapajanas (Tapaxanas) on the upper Yurwa and 
the Jutahy. 

162. The Marawas (Marauas or Marauhas) in the same place, 
and settled occasionally ; e. g. at Fonte Boa. 

163. The Maturwas; 164, Wacarauhas; 165, Jemias ; 166, 
Tokedas; 167, Chibaras ; 168, Bujes; I69, Apenaris ; 170, 
Urubtis (Falcon Indians); and 171, the Canamering or 
Conamares on the Jutahy ; of all which tribes the Marawas, 
who are very fair in complexion, the Catawijis, Catokinas, 
and Canamering, are the most numerous. 

172. The Pacunas, formerly met with at Bache Icabo, and 
afterwards at Fonte Boa, are now perhaps no longer extant. 

173. The Sirus (Cirus) on the Solimoes, formerly settled at 
Nogueira, now perhaps extinct. 

174. The Tamuanas, in the same state, formerly at Ega. 

175. The Ambuas, ditto, formerly at Alvaraes. 

176. The Momanas, ditto, at Fonte Boa. 

177. The Achwaris (Achouarys or Achoarys) and Cuchi-waras, 
already mentioned, now perhaps hordes of the northern 
Tupis. They inhabited villages at Ega, Nogueira, &c. The 
case was the same with the Sorimoes (Solimoes) or Sori- 
man (perhaps with the Yurematis, or Jurimaguas, Omaguas, 
and Campevas), who formerly inhabited the islands in the 
Solimoes (see Martius, Reise, iii. 1193). 

178. The Tacunas (Tecunas, Ticonas, or Tucunas) on the 
Jutahy, settled at Olivenga, Fonte Boa, and Castro d'Avelans 
(Reise, iii. 1196). 

179. The Culinos (Culinas or Gulinos) on the Yavary, distin- 
guished by their round faces and large eyes (Ibid. iii. 1188). 
Tumbiras occur here likewise, as in Maranydng. 

180. The Curuamds, and 181, the Chimaiios on the upper 
Yavary. 

182. The Yameos on the boundaries of Brazil, towards Mainas 
(see Von Murr, Reisen einiger Missionaries p. 71). 

183. The Majorunas (Maxorunas or Majironas) on the Yavarv 
(Reise, iii. 1195). 

184. The Toromonas at the sources of the Yavary. 
B. Between the rivers Solimoes and Negro. 
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18a. The Cawijanas (Cauixanas or Cayuvicenas), and 186, the 
Pavianas (Payanas), both on the Rio Mauapiri and the 
Tonantin, the first also on the lake Acunauhy, and in the 
territory between the Yupura, Auati-Parand, Iga. (Isd) , and 
Joami. They were formerly settled at Fonte Boa (Mar- 
tius, Reise, iii. 1191, 1215). 

187. The Isas (Icds), and 188, the Caca-Tapwujas on the river 
Isa (lea), of whom the former are already extinct. Caca, 
in the Kichwa tongue, signifies mountain, and Tapwuja in the 
Brazilian, a native Indian ; this name is therefore probably 
a compound from the two languages, corresponding with 
the Spanish phrase, Indio del monte. 

The Warwe-coca (coca-men, who use the coca or ypadii 
powder?), formerly settled at Alvaraes, are now quite extinct. 

1 89. The Portuguese speak of a wild nation on the lea, whom 
they term Orelhudos ; by the Spaniards those Indians are 
called Orejones, but the author was not able to learn their 
native name. 

190. The Ekitds, on the Rio Iga\ 

191. The Alarwa between the Awati-Parand, Yupurd, and 
Solimoes, formerly settled at Alvaraes. 

192. The Jumanas (or Xumanas) on the Isa\ between it, the 
Joami and the Pureos. These Indians are esteemed in the 
aldeas, on the Solimoes, and Rio Negro, as quiet, industrious 
people; they are settled also at Maripi, on the Yupurd 
(Reise, iii. 1206). Their hordes are : — 

i. Carwana; ii. Warawama ; iii. Jocacurama; iv. Lama- 
ram a ; v. Urissamma ; vi. Jajtinama ; vii. Picuama; viii. Ja- 
molapa ; ix. Malinuma. 
19S. The Mariarana, between the lower Yupura and the Rio 
Negro, formerly numerous in the aldeas, now almost ex- 
tinct. 

194. The Wainumas, sometimes also called Waiimd, related to 
the two foregoing, living in freedom between the Upi, a 
tributary to the lsd, and the Couvinarf, which falls into the 
Yupura. They call themselves Inabissana (Martius, Reise, 
iii. 1208.) Their hordes are : — 

The i. Miriti- ; ii. Pupunya- ; iii. Assa'i- ; iv. Moira- ; v. 
Jawarete- ; vi. Jacami-Tapwuya. The three last are, the 
Forest, Ounce, and Jacami Indians; the other three are named 
from three kinds of palms. 

195. The Yuris (or Juris), a nation still considerable in numbers, 
on the Yupura, and between it and the Isa (Martius, Reise, 
iii. 1223, 1236). In the Kichwa tongue, fathers called 
their sons Churi (Garcilaso de la Vega, Comm. Real, I. 
115). Their hordes or tribes are : — 
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i.Juri-coma-; ii. Cacao-; iii.Moira-; iv.Assai-; v.Tucano-; 
vi. Curasi-, i. e. Sun ; vii. Oira-asu-(Great Bird) ; viii. Ubi- 
(Reed Palm) ; ix. Webitu-(Wind) ; x. Taboca-(Mouth-tap) 
Tapwuja (Indians). 

196. The Passes, related to the foregoing tribes, inhabiting 
principally the western bank of the Rio Icja and its month, 
and settled in some places at Maripi, the Barra do Rio 
Negro, Fonte Boa, Olivenza, &c. (Reise, iii. 1190). 

197. The Coretlis on the upper Apapuris, and between it and 
the Mirki-Parana, settled at Ega and other places (Reise, iii. 
1222). 

198. The Coerunas, on the Miriti-Paran£, a tributary to the 
Yupura, and especially near the Caritaja, and in the districts 
to the north of S. Joao do Principe (Reise, iii. 1202) ; pretty 
numerous also in aldeas. 

199. The Yupuds on the Tota (Thotha), an arm of the 
Apapuris; they are related to the Coretfis (Ibid. iii. 1274). 

200. The Mepurys, settled at Castanheiro, &c. between 
the rivers Cunicuriau and Maria, tributaries to the Rio 
Negro. 

201. The Airinys, settled at Nossa Senhora de Nazareth, &c. 
in the neighbourhood of the Mepurys. 

202. The Yucunas (or Jucunas) to the west of the sources of 
Miriti-Parana. 

203. The Miranyas (Miranhas), on the upper Yupura, as far 
as the Fall of Arara-Coara, between that river and the Isa 
(Reise, iii. 1242). Their hordes are : — 

i. The Wera-asu- (Great Bird); ii. Carapana- (Mosquito) ; 
and iii. Muriates-Tapwuja (Indians) at war with the others 
(Reise, iii. 1266'). 

204. The Umawas (Mauas, Umauhas, or Maguas,) on the 
Yupura, beyond the Fall of Arara-Coara (Reise, iii. 1255). 

205. The Macus, settled in N. S. de Nazareth, St. Antonio 
do Castanheiro, 8tc. between the rivers Tiquie (Tikye) and 
Uaupe (Waupe). 

206. The Jaunas, west, and 207, the Tariana, north of the 
foregoing. 

208. The Tayassu-Tapwuja (Wild-boar Indians), between the 
sources of the Apapuris. 

209. The Cajaruanas to the north, and 210, the Macunas to 
the west of those last named (Reise, iii. 1274). 

211. The Aetonias (Aethonias) at the sources of the Apapuris. 

212. The Pacas ; 213, the Tracuds, and 214, the Caravatanas, 
inhabit the same district, without any fixed places of abode. 

215. The Jeberos (Xeberos or Chibaros), in the direction of 
Caguan, on the plains, to the west of the Rio dos Enganos. 

6 
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21 6. The Sirods between the sources of the Apapuiis and the 

Cayairi, the western arm of the Waupe. 
217- The Desanas (Degauas), between the Guaviare and the 

upper Waupe. 
218. The Waupes (Guaop6s, Auopes, Oaiupis P) on the river 

of that name, formerly settled at Nogueira. 
219- The Ariguanes (Arequenas, Uariquenas, or Uerequenas), 

to the south-east of the foregoing ; also on the Wejie (Reise, 

iii. 1302). 
220. The Cawiaris (Cauaris or Cauyaris) ; 221, the Isannas 

(Icannas); and 222, the Manibas (Banibas or Manivas), all 

three on the Rio Icanna, and between it and the Ijie (Ixie), 

formerly not rare in places on the Rio Negro. 

223. The Cocuannas, (or Cucuanas,) to the south of the Rio 
I§anna, settled at S. Joaquim de Coane, and at Moura. 

224. The Mendds on the Wejie, and 225, the Capuenas at its 
sources. 

C. To the north and north-east of the Rio Negro. 

226. The Tarumas, (or Taruman,) formerly numerous at the 
mouth of the Rio Negro, now no longer heard of. 

227. The Manaos, (orManoas,) formerly numerous and powerful, 
especially on the Rio Padauari, where the horde of the Ore-, 
or Ere-Manaos still remain. The rest have now been lost by 
intermixture with Whites on the Rio Negro (Reise, iii. 1 129). 

228. The Bares, formerly, together with the foregoing, the 
most powerful Indians on that river, now melted away like 
them. 

229. The Yabaanas (Hyabahanas), between the Tnabti and 
Maravid, northern tributaries to the Rio Negro. 

230. The Curanaos (Caranaos or Curanau), on the river 
Abuard. 

231. The Carajas or Carayals. 

232. The Marapitanas (Marabutenas, Marizipanas, or Mara- 
bytanas), on the boundaries of Rio Negro towards the Cas- 
siquiari. 

233. The Uj aquas (on thelsd?) ; a few settled in villages in the 
Prezidio on the Isa, and on the Rio Negro. 

234. The A'irinis (or Arihinys), to the south-east of the Mara- 
pitanas, with the four following small tribes, as ye.t little 
known : viz. 235. the Waipiana ; 236. the Cawasirisena ; 
237. the Waranacoasena (Maranacuacena), formerly settled 
at Carvoeiro ; and 238. the Bayanahys (Bayanas or Bay- 
anais), formerly settled at Poyares. 

239. The Parawanos (or Paravilhanos), formerly masters of the 
country round the lower part of the Rio Bianco (White 
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River), now for the most part settled in villages ; but in a state 
of independence on the Uraricoera (Reise, iii. 1302). 
240. The Wabijanas ; 241. Paujianas ; 242. Tapicares ; 243. 
Ananais ; and 244. Macunis, are small migratory (fluchtige) 
tribes in the territory of the Rio Branco*. 
Many other names also are found in Brazilian MSS. ; but as 
they often appear to have arisen merely from errors of transcrip- 
tion, they have been purposely omitted here. 

* In the list of the Indians of Guiana, given by M. de Humboldt (Relation His- 
toriqne, iii. 173), the following names of tribes on the Rio Negro occur, which are 
probably, in part at least, the same as the above, but altered by the way in which 
the Spaniards pronounce them : — Arinavis, Berepaquinavis, Chapoanas, Cogenas, 
Deesanas, Daricauanas, Equinabisor Marabitanas, Guamimanases, Guasurioimes, 
Mayepien, Maysanas, Manisipitanas. 



III. — Notices of the Indians settled in the Interior of British 
Guiana. By William Hilhouse, Esq., Surveyor, Demerara.* 
Communicated by Captain J. E. Alexander. 

' The Indian population, within the limits traced by the river 
Rippanooney, may be estimated* at from 15 to 20,000 ; of 
whom, the number that receive triennial presents from, and 
conceive themselves under the protection of our colonial govern- 
ment, may be about 4 or 5000. The remainder are migratory, 
unattached to any particular government, and removing from the 
Oronoque to the Brazils, Cayenne, or Surinam, as necessity or in- 
clination may impel them. The whole force capable of bearing 
arms may amount to 5000 ; and that at the disposal of the colony 
1000 able to serve, if willing. 
' The different nations inhabiting within the boundary are — 

1. Arawaak, 5. Macusi, 

2. Accaway, 6. Pafamuni, 

3. Carabice, 7. Attaraya, 

4. Warrow, 8. Attamacka. 

' The Araivaaks demand our first consideration, as living in 
the immediate vicinity of the plantations, being the most civilized, 
and whose services have been the most frequently required. As 
we are also most familiar with them, their character will serve as 
a model of general approximation for all the other tribes. 

* [See p. f!8. 1. 32. Mr. Ililhouse's book was published in 1825, but is very little 
known ; and his statements, which are founded on a very intimate acquaintance 
with the people he describes, throw additional light on the subject of the preceding 
paper.] 
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